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defects which arise from internecine competition between
competing railway companies. The various sections into
which it was split up were owned not by shareholders
scattered over the whole world, but by the citizens of local
communities, who were kept thereby in a condition of
chronic hostility towards each other. From the national
point of view the result had been calamitous, for it had
developed a port outside British South Africa ab the ex-
pense of her own ports, and introduced the foreign com-
plications of continental Europe into the domestic affairs
of British South Africa, as shown by the fact that
matters which involved the relation of one South African
Colony to another had now to be dealt with by the Foreign
Office of the Imperial Government.
Lord Milner recorded, as a parting word, his conviction
of the supreme importance of trying to get over the con-
flict of State interests in the matter of railways. He
urged the vital importance of settling, once for all, the
basis on which all the railways could be worked as one
concern, so as to end for ever the continual controversy.
Nevertheless, the antagonism of interests was such as to
make agreement wellnigh impossible. A Conference was
summoned at Pretoria in May, 1908, to deal with the
question of railway rates and that of the tariff. The
members of the Conference, with singular wisdom, re-
cognized that the only chance of a satisfactory settlement
lay in the adoption of the larger measure of political union.
For the time being they agreed to differ in opinion, main-
taining the arrangement of 1906, till the attempt had been
made to bring about such union. Public opinion in South
Africa was ripe for the change. An active campaign had been
carried on for some two years in favour of union, in which
the Memorandum issued by Lord Selborne played a lead-
ing pari Several of the brilliant young men introduced
by Lord Milner into South Africa threw themselves heart
and sod into the movement. Closer Union Societies were